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Mr. FrSteins, the prize baritone of the 
New York Liederkranz Society, sang in his 
usual hearty and* effective .manner. His 
voice has a glorious sonority, rich and beau- 
tiful in quality, and rolls through the room 
like a flood of oil. He sings with taste and 
feeling, and is so earnest in all he does, that 
he never fails to secure the sympathies of his 
audience. 

We never heard Mr. J. N. Pattison as 
brilliantly, tastefully and effectively ■ as on 
the present; occasion. Always a student, he 
presents an, example of a man determined to 
compel success. ■ He is constantly adding to 
his acquirements, and the result of thought 
and practice is evident on each successive 
appearance. On this occasion he played on 
a Ghickering grand piano of rare power and 
beauty, and it is probable that, inspired by 
its fine aesthetic qualities, he unconsciously, 
excelled himself. Certain it is, that he never 
before exhibited so prominently, the more 
delicate artistic traits. The most delicate 
shades of coloring seemed perfectly under 
his control, and his portamento, singing 
passages, were literally vocal in their sympa- 
thetic and tender rendering. He has great 
executive power and his touch is v gorous 
and delicate, both of which points his per- 
formance on this occasion exhibit to remark- 

ble advantage. In his passages of power, par- 
ticularly the double octave scales, every note, 
even in the lower register of the piano, came 
out clear, bright and distinct: ' He' brought 
out tone, which is real power, and not con- 
fused noise; while in the shading of his 
brilliant floreture, he obtained the most ex- 
quisite and pellucid pianissimo. The effect 
upon the audience was electrical and eaoh 
performance was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause and undeniable encores. In re- 
sponse to one demand, he performed a deli- 
cious Ballade by Chopin, in a manner so 
thoughtful, so tender and so artistic that the 
audience was literally enchained; it was lis- 
tened to in breathless silehce^and the burst 
of applause which followed it was an evi- 
dence thaVeven Chopin's music can be felt 
by a miscellaneous audience, when played in 
such a manner. Mr. Pattison seemed to feel 
that the instrument was in perfect rapport 
with all his thoughts and sentiments, and he 
dreamed, very eloquently, that deliciously 
dreamy and tender composition of Chopin. 
Mr. Pattison was very justly the' lion of the 
evening* and certainly the most ambitious 
artist could hardly have desired a more en- 
thusiastic ovation. 

Mr. Caswell deserves well of all citizens of 
Jersey City: he has given them two really 
fine concerts, and his arrangements for the 
remaining three are on the same scale of ex- 
cellence. He should be liberally sustained, 
and every aid should be given him to render 
such concerts a permanent institution. 



Jersey, according to the Budget of Fun, 
"prays for its daily stranger," that she. may 
make a profit by him, or, in other words, 
take him in. On this occasion, however, the 
stranger was taken in and received right 
royally, for after the concert a general invi- 
tation was given to the artists, and forthwith 
the land flowed with milk and honey. An 
hour or- two or three passed very pleasantly, 
sped on by much brilliant conversation and 
flashes of wit, in which Mr. B. G— — shone 
out in the most agreeable social colors, and 
the ' strangers left Jersey In tfe full belief 
that the" legendwe' have quoted, wis, like 
many similar- legends, not only a shallow 
fabrication, but a base allegation. 



MUSICAL AND OTHER GOSSIP. 



THE NATIONAL ACADEM? OF 
DESIGN. 



The opera at St. Petersburg is_ in the full 
tide of success. The company is the strong- 
est ever gathered in that city, and comprises 
the names of Lucca, Trebelli, Galliti, Vol- 
pini, Giovannoni, Corbari, Tazliafico, Dall 
'Anese et Berini. Mario, Calzolari and 
Fpracelli (premier tenors), Rossi and Pattri- 
nieri (second tenors), Gassier and Graziani 
(baritones), Angehni (basso), Tazliafico and 
Fortunate (second basses), Zucchini (buffo), 
Vianesi (conductor of orchestra). 

Great attentions are being paid to Hector 
Berlioz on his leaving Paris for St. Peters- 
burg. _ _ 

At the Theatre' Varsovic, Mile. Artol is 
making a great success in "Le Domino 
Noir." 

Berlin is celebrating the 100th representa- 
tion of "Faust." The newspapers say that 
the opera is much to the taste of the Ber- 
linese. We should think so, or they must be 
a dreadfully polite people to stand it. 

Joachim is at Berlin, setting all the town 
wild with his exquisite playing. "> 

At Vienna,, they are doing the Iphig&uii en 
Zauride, of Gluok, with great success. The 
principal roles were interpreted by Mmes. 
Dartmann, Barza, and MM. Walter, Beck and 
Draxler. Mr. Esseo was director, and -the 
press commend him most elaborately for his 
skill. 

The posthumous opera of Mozart, L' Vie du 
Caire, has been produced at the Carl Thea- 
tre, Vienna. , 

,Xhe theatre at Hbmbourg is without a 
director, and' the public are calling loudly 
upon the administration to appoint one, and 
go on with the opera. 



Brunswick.— The overture to Eurycwthe, 
Weber; Concert-Sinfonie for Piano, Litolff; 
and Pianoforte Solos, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
(Herr Weigand); overture to Ber Vampyr, 
Marschner; and Symphony in A minor. 
Mendelssohn, constituted the programme of 
the second Subscription Concert given by the 
Association for Concert Music. 



This year a new era has been inaugu- 
rated at the Academy in the shape of what 
the Council terms the fall and winter exhi- 
bitions; or, to use the words of the oatalogue, 
they "will be held at the Academy, com- 
mencing each year early in November, and . 
continuing until about the 1st of March, fol- 
lowing. These exhibitions will in no wise . 
change or interfere with the usual Annual. 
Exhibitions." 

We' are then to consider the present exhi-. 
bition as only auxiliary to the Annual, and 
not the Annual Exhibition. 

This may in some small degree apologize 
for the meagreness of the show upon the 
walls in the present exhibition, but it cannot 
plead for the many shockingly bad pictures 
displayed, or for the shortcoming in num- 
bers. In a few words, before we begin to 
individualize, we cannot help telling the 
simple truth, that the present exhibition is, 
■without reservation, the very worst we have 
ever known opened by the Academy. To 
what especial causes to attribute this we 
cannot say, but are strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that the wretched old fogey manage- 
ment of the Academy has at last driven art- 
ists to the conclusion that they will not ex- 
hibit. As a support for this theory we miss 
from the catalogue the names of eminent art- 
ists, as well as those of young rising men, 
who might have graced those walls with 
credit to themselves, as well as with aid to 
the exhibition. 

We will take up the catalogue, and from 
the 231 pictures exhibited, pick out such aa 
wo wish to notice. 

In the first numbers, from 13 to 24, wre 
some pen-and-ink sketches by Mi's. Eliza 
Greatorex, deserving of notice. They show 
a skillful handling of a very unhandy art- 
tool, and that The artist would make a good 
etcher. No. 25 is a Summer Shower in the 
White Mountains, by R. S. Pattison, a pie- 
ture, if we dare callit so, that is an insult to 
the public intelligence. How the hanging 
committee dare place such a daub, and others 
almost as bad, upon the line, is more than 
we can understand. From No. 36 to 43 is a 
series of crayon drawings by J. W. Ehringer, 
entitled "The Legend of St. Gwendoline," 
which, taken as a whole, are unequivocally 
bad; the drawing of many of the horse* 
should be a warning to Mr. Ehringer that if 
he has not, in the many years he has b ea . 
attempting it, reached something better in 
horseflesh, be had better cease handling that 
article. 

No. 57 is a clever picture by Miss M. L. 
Wagner, called Memories of Fields and 
Woods, being simply the figure of a lady 
looking over some autumn leaves, 1 Ut nicely; 
handled. 
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WATSON'S ART JOtJRNAL. 



No. 60, by Emil Schubach, Coming from 
Church in a Westphalia Village, is good, 
clever and characteristic in drawing, and 
well worked up. 

No. 68, Edwin Booth as Hamlet,. by John 
Pape, is meritorious, though it lacks warmth 
of color. With the sornbreness of the figure 
the artist should have endeavored to lighten 
up his back-ground. 

No. 69, St. Peter delivered from Prison, 
by C. G. Thompson. We can only say that 
if. Saint Peter bore any resemblance what- 
ever to this picture, he never would have 
been released from prison, but kept always, 
as a matter, of precaution for the public 
safety. The Bridegroom Cometh, No. 75, 
by E. D. E. Graene, is another picture of the 
same class, which instead of elevating art, 
and making holy things more holy, only 
casts ridicule upon them. No. 79, The Lower 
Falls of the Genesee, by John W. Hill, is 
another wretched attempt to do something, 
resulting in an utter failure. When will 
tyros, who call themselves artists, learn that 
water in motion should only be attempted by 
one who is really capable of handling a 
pencil. 

Nos. 89 and 105 are a couple of the usual 
style of Washington pictures painted by 
Bossiter. The first he calls The Palmy 
Days of Mount Vernon, and the second, The 
Library at Mount Vernon. We never could 
understand why an artist who undertakes to 
represent Washington should think it neces- 
sary to stick to that same old cast-iron way 
of rendering his figure. Mr. Rossiter's pic- 
tures look as though every figure in them 
had been hewed from hard timber and set in 
their places with imperative orders not to 
stir. 

No. 102 is another picture by Ehringer, 
much better than his average, a Mule, Cart, 
and Driver of St. Augustine, Florida. Mr. 
Ehringer, in all his pictures, wants warmth of 
color. No. 122 is a Ploughing Scene, by the 
same artist, clever, but having the same 
fault as the last. » 

No. 116 is a charming picture, by Lamb- 
dius, of Apple Boughs in May, which breathes 
naturally. 

Oafferty has several pictures worthy atten- 
tion, the best of whioh are No. 118, Study of 
Brook Trout, and 121, My Girl. Mr. Caf- 
ferty is a careful artist, with a good eye for 
oolor, and more in him than he ever chose 
to bring out. 

Sommer has a good picture in No. 125, On 
the Sea Coast. His water is good, but the 
rocks, flat. * 

In this room are two Cherries; the first, 
No. 138, by Miss S. W. Wensler, and the 
second, -No. 141, by G. B. Sutton, whioh are 
worth attention, as showing how to do i h , 
and how not to. No. 141 is a charming pic- 
ture, the fruit having all the brightness and 



transparency of the real article, while No. 
188 is — not so. . . 

Hampton Beach, No. 156, by M. J. Hende, 
is good, the distances well managed, and the 
water like water. 

There are several pictures of H. P. Gray's 
on the walls, and we wish we could say some- 
thing pleasant about them, but we cannot, in 
truth. No. 160, Bassanio and Portia before 
the Casket- Scene, and No. 168, Ophelia, are 
ambitious attempts that we can hardly realize 
as having come from the hand of a man 
whom we have, heard styled the : Titian of 
America. The coloring is cold and harsh,' 
and the manner of treating the latter subject 
is almost provocative of a laugh. That 
Ophelia ever could have floated as Mr. Gray 
has represented her, is an absurdity, and the 
first glance at the picture is suggestive of a 
Newport belle disporting herself in a fashion- 
able bathing costume. 

Dana has a picture, No. 175, La Petite 
Normandie, which is worthy notice. It is 
good both in color and drawing, and charac- 
teristic. The next picture to it is No. 176, 
Fort Lee, N. J., by J. G. Brown. Very 
truthfully done, pleasant in color, and good 
manipulation. 

The best picture in the Exhibition is No. 
185, Admiral Farragut's Fleet Passing the 
Forts below New Orleans, by M. F. H. De 
Haas. The artist in this picture has not 
striven after blood and thunder effects, 
though he had a fiery subject to handle. 
There is no strain about it, but the beholder 
may see in it the very thing as it occurred. 
The heavy, lumbering steamer; the little tug 
careening on its course, like a vicious wasp; 
the dark, leaden sky, lighted up here and 
there by the lurid messengers belched from 
the guns; the reflection on the water, all 
give a life-like representation of a scene that 
has impressed itself on history as one of the 
most fearful in the record of war. No. 190 
is another picture by the same artist, en- 
titled A Breezy Morning. These pictures 
stamp Mr. De Haas as a great artist. 

No. 191 is Leutze's rendering of Tennyson's 
Elaine'. The poet tells us that Elaine was of 
almost superhuman beauty, but we cannot 
see it in Mr. Leutze's picture. A prominent 
fault in this work is the mixing of the dis- 
tant shore so completely up with the boat 
that is supposed to be floating a long dis- 
tance away, that it is impossible to tell 
which is which. 

One more picture and we shall dismiss the 
Exhibition for this week. This one more is 
No. 200, The Young Shepherdess, by Faz- 
nain. We look upon this as a most wonder- 
ful effort iu art. The picture is evidently 
intended for a likeness of some tender young 
female, but what she ever did to be placed 
in such an uncomfortable position we cannot 
say. Why she should have got oiie leg in 



the air so strangely and forced the artist to 
put thatrock under it, is more than we can 
fathom.' And then that she should be 
haunted by that goblin sheep that is behind 
her, with crooked legs, is another mystery. 

To speak truthfully and earnestly, there 
are not three really good pictures in the 
whole exhibition. They all lack life and 
idea. Either our American artists are retro- 
grading fast, or they will not exhibit at the 
Academy. Which is it ? If the latter, it is 
time some understanding was come to, or 
some place where a stranger coming to New 
York cduld see what is doing here in art, and 
that a whole people may not be brought to 
shame for the shortcomings of a few indi- 
viduals. We shall resume these notices next 
week. 



WHAT THE THEATRES AEE DOING. 



The event of the week has been the pro- 
duction at Wallack's of a new play by Mr. 
Watts Phillips, entitled Maud's Peril. 

The name of Mr. Phillips is familiar to 
the American playgoer as the author of 
The Huguenot Captain, Lost in London, 
and various plays of the sensational school, 
from which Maud's Peril does not vary. 

The plot of the play is simple. Gerald 
Gwynn (Ringgold) is betrothed to Maud 
Sefton (Rose Eytinge) and goes with his regi- 
ment to the Crimea, where he is supposed 
by Maud, who. has been deceived, ; by<jher 
father, to have been killed. In time a mar- 
riage is made between Maud and Sir Ralph 
Chaloner, (Stoddart,) ah elderly gentleman 
of the aristocrat persuasion. Shortly after 
its accomplishment Gwynn turns up all alive, 
and the curtain goes down upon the first act 
after their meeting, and the introduction to 
us of the heavy villain, Toby Taperloy, (Mr. 
J. W. Wallack,) who has just returned from 
eight years transportation, and is the hus- 
band of Susan Taperloy, (Mrs. Sefton,) 
Maud's nurse. 

The second act brings on Maud's peril, 
which is that Gwynn wishes her, as usual, to 
fly, but she respectfully declines to accept. 

In the third act, Toby Taperloy comes 
into play. Sir Ralph, through him, and 
from having caught Maud sleep-walking, 
where she betrays the secret of her love for 
Gwynn and gives up one of his letters, thinks 
the best thing he can do is to have Gwynn 
killed, and engages Toby to do it. Toby 
rather sticks at this from the fact that he 
knew Gwynn as a child and likes him. He 
is willing to take the money offered, and 
does so by using the knife on Sir Ra'ph, 
and escaping. The old man's screams at- 
tract Gwynn, who is lurking about in hopes 
of seeing Maud, and who rushes to him. As 
the curtain goes down Sir Ralph is dying, 
and with his last breath denouncing Gerald 
as his murderer. 



